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tinue for this many ages to regard. Some such 
pageant there probably will be, but it is sincere- 
ly to be hoped that there will be no borrowing 
of that tinsel- trash with which the people on the 
other side the Channel love to astonish each 
other — no vulgar, vile allegories, gilt crowns, 
and mock-deities : the Londoners have a gorge 
of this once a-year, when the respectable indi- 
vidual who has beaten his way into the Lord- 
Mayoralty, parades the streets with clowns, 
jesters, and gingerbread gimcracks in his 
train. For my own part, I shall be glad if the 
Queen visits the Building which owes its exist- 
ence to her husband, not as a queen but as his 
wife — certainly the first lady in the land, and 
as certaiuly one who, for her virtues, good 
sense, and lady-like deportment, would be a 
first lady any where. 

The twenty-eighth exhibition of the Society 
of British Artists opened to the public about 
three weeks ago — they have a collection of 
some 700 paintings, and drawings, contributed 
by some 300 exhibitors. There is a vast amount 
of trash, but there is also much excellence.or that 
which comes near it. The most prominent ex- 
hibitor is Mr. Anthony, whose landscapes com- 
mand the admiration of many, and the jibes of 
not a few — they are unlike the works of any 
painter with whom I am familiar, reminding me 
perhaps more of Constable than any other ; but 
they are more daring than Constable, whilst on 
the other hand, they want that rich juicy round- 
ness, with which Constable could so satisfy the 
eye. They are also very unequal, whilst there 
are parts in all, which it would be sacrilege to 
touch. There are also parts which seem almost 
purposely left for laughter, as the obtruding 
clown in Shakspeare interrupts and jars upon the 
solemn march of his muse. But take them for 
all in all, they are works that command our re- 
spect ; it is not haste, or impatience, or want of 
the sacrifice of labor, which renders them im- 
perfect, but rather an immature justice of eye. 
When the arguments have been well weighed, 
and the decision arrived at, nothing can be more 
clear, vigorous, and telling, than the language in 
which it is expressed. But when there is a doubt, 
the painter gives you his doubt in the shape of 
something which has cost him much trouble to 
express, but is always unsatisfactory, sometimes 
ludicrous. 

Hurlestone stands next to Anthony as a fea- 
ture in the exhibition. He has been in Spain 
and Morocco lately, and has brought back with 
him many chosen studies of Moritas and Sadi- 
tanas ; they are most beautiful in color. Why 
cannot this color be wedded to faultless form, 
to perfect drawing 1 They seem to revolt from 
each other. Whore lived there the great colorist, 
who was a perfect draughtsman 1 But we owe 
more to the colorists, than to the purists, for in 
addition to their color, the great among them 
have left us heads alive with thought and emo- 
tion, and have bequeathed to us the very linea- 
ments and body of their time. I am familiar 
with the works of three men only, to whom I 
can accord the title of great colorists — Titian, 
Rembrandt, and Veronese. To these, one might 
add Sir Johua. I believe that Rubens, and Corre- 
gio, must stand below them ; I have not seen 
Rubens at Antwerp, or Corregio at Parma. 
There are a good many other names which 
claim a near alliance, and amongst the first in 
the second tier, let us think of poor StuartNow- 



ton. Boddington's name is not unknown in the 
United States. He is one of a family of seven 
landscape painters, father and sons, all more or 
less distinguished for talent. He has some 
clever (Anglice) pictures here. 

The Academy have lately appointed a new 
keeper, vice Jones retired, and have selected 
one Charles Landseer, for the post, (a brother 
of the Landseer, but no more like to him, than I 
to Hercules.) in fact one of the most lamentable 
mediocrities of which the Academy can boast 
and the public complain. 

I remain, yours obediently, P. 



THE CHRONICLE. 

ART AND ARTISTS IN AITERICA. 

The Opening op the Exhibition op the Na- 
tional Academy op Design. — The most interest- 
ing event of the past month, to the friends 
of American art and artists, was the open- 
ing of the Academy Exhibition, which took 
place on the evening of Saturday, the 5th of 
April. On that occasion several hundred invi- 
ted guests, including many citizens distin- 
guished for their talent, private worth, and 
liberal patronage of the objects of the institu- 
tion, were assembled at the Rooms of the Aca- 
demy in Broadway, opposite Bond-street. The 
galleries were brilliantly illuminated, and hung 
with the productions of native artists, which 
were to be displayed to the public on the 
Monday of the succeeding week. Six rooms 
were opened, one of which had been added 
since the Exhibition of last year, and more 
than four hundred works were arranged upon 
the walls. An hour was passed most agree- 
ably in the inspection of these, and the opinion 
universally expressed, that the collection was 
superior to any which had been previously of- 
fered by the Academy to the public. At nine 
o'clock a sumptuous entertainment was served, 
in the course of which Mr. Stcrges, the Presi- 
dent of the New-York Gallery, called the meet- 
ing to order, and proposed the toast of " The 
National Academy of Design." 

Mr. Durand, the President, responded as fol- 
lows : — Gentlemen, in responding to the senti- 
ment just expressed, I cannot do less than ask 
your attention to a few brief remarks in relation 
to the Academy. I will not detain you by 
minute details of its history, although my own 
feelings awaken many reminiscences not irrele- 
vant to the occasion, nor perhaps uninteresting 
to many present. (Applause.) It is sufficient 
for me to state, that in inviting you to examine 
the works constituting the twenty-sixth annual 
exhibition, that this Academy is the first and 
only institution in the country devoted to the 
cultivation of the arts of design, founded and 
governed solely by artists ; that it originated in 
the firm conviction in the minds of its founders, 
of the necessity of such an institution ; that al- 
though it was opposed by powerful individual 
interests, and impeded by innumerable obsta- 
cles, it has succeeded and progressed with con- 
stantly increasing prosperity, (with the excep- 
tion of an interruption recently encountered, and 
which, I trust, is but temporary,) for the space 
of a quarter of a century; that it has instituted 
and maintained, for nearly all that period, free 
schools for the study of the antique and living 
model, and in which from forty to fifty students 
have been annually admitted ; (Cheers) that it 
was no sooner established and in successful op- 
eration, than the artistic reputation of this city 
rose from a rank subordinate to our sister cities, 
till it stood, as it now stands, deservedly above 
them. I have alluded to a temporary interrup- 



tion in its prosperity; but I can hardly realize 
the fact of any interruption, when I look upon 
the collection which now covers these walls; 
nor can I believe that an exhibition of its cha- 
racter, in extent and varied merit — unsurpassed, 
perhaps unequalled by any other ever offered to 
the public in this country — can fail to meet a 
just appreciation, and corresponding support; 
and on such grounds I prefer to rest our claims 
to encouragement — (Applause.) 

I might advert, perhaps with some degree 
of feeling, to the signs of public apathy, as 
well as private indifference towards the true in- 
terests of art, in connection with this Academy, 
which have cast a shade of discouragement over 
us during the last few years ; but I forbear, in 
the hope, inspired by present prospects, that the 
cloud has passed away; and indeed a more 
agreeable task awaits me in referring, as I do with 
pleasure, to the evidence of increasing activity, 
unanimity, and concentration of purpose in the 
entire body of artists, towards the enlargement 
and elevation of their sphere of influence, and 
thereby securing to the profession its true posi- 
tion in the ranks of intellectual power. Iconclude 
accordingly, by offering this sentiment — 

" Union and harmony of action, and compro- 
mise, if necessary, among all institutions devo- 
ted to the cause of art." 

This sentiment was received with much ap- 
plause. 
Mr. Van Winkle then proposed — 
" The health of the President of the American 
Art-Union." 

Mr. Cozzens being loudly called on, then 
said — It gives me pleasure, Mr. President, and 
gentlemen, in responding to your call, to offer 
my congratulations on this opening of your 
annual exhibition. It is always a source of 
gratification to me to witness each new step in 
our national progress in the arts. For eviden- 
ces of this progress every lover of art must look 
to those whose talents and genius have given a 
national character to the Academy of Design. 
(Cheers.) Believe me, sir, they are in error who 
think that there is a desire to mar the prosperi- 
ty or to weaken the energies of the Academy, on 
the part of those who have chosen other modes 
of action to foster the cause of art. (Applause.) 
The institution with which I am connected has 
always been ready to give due credit to the 
great merit of those whose works embellish 
your walls to-night, and whose names adorn the 
catalogue of men " who were not born to die." 
(Enthusiastic cheering.) I trust it may be al- 
ways thus. Art needs to be aided in a new 
country like this. Our painters and sculptors 
have genius to produce works that deserve to 
live ; but to be able to produce, they must be able 
to live. The nourishment of art must be drawn 
from many and various sources. It still needs 
to be sought — the time will come when it will 
be offered as a voluntary tribute. (Applause.) 
Onr common cause is before us — the establish- 
ment and the support of a national name in art. 
The works around us show that you have well 
fulfilled your share of this great duty. Let 
those who love art, and desire to see it sus- 
tained, do theirs as well, and we shall no longer 
hear that the sister arts of painting and sculp- 
ture cannot thrive in our country. I give you, 
sir: 

" The Arts of Design — they add to a nation's 
glory — their protection is a nation's duty." 

This sentiment was cordially applauded. 

The following toast was then given from the 
Chair, and warmly received : — 

" The President of the New-York Gallery of 
Fine Arts." 

Mr. Sturges then responded to the toast of 
his health as follows: — I was informed, Mr. 
President, that I should be expected to respond 
to the friendly notice which has just been taken 
of the New-York Gallery of Fine Arts. (Cheers.) 
I trust the gentlemen present will not be alarmed 
at seeing notes in my hand. I shall say but 
little of the New-York Gallery. Her harp is 
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hung upon the willows ; her pictures are stowed 
away in your dark closets ; the old masters have 
forsaken her, and your beautiful exhibition oc- 
cupies her pleasant places. (Applause.) Her 
friends are somewhat discouraged ; but still 
they hope that when your exhibition closes, she 
may again show herself on your walls, under an 
amended charter, allowing more novelty to be 
introduced, — and that their first bright hopes 
may yet be realized. (Cheers.) It is some- 
what doubtful whether any permanent Gallery 
would be visited to a great extent in this city. 
Our people are too fond of novelty. But let 
that pass. It gives me much more pleasure to 
speak of you. The thought has often occurred 
to me, Mr. President, when, year after year, you 
have opened your beautiful exhibitions to us, 
What is the object of these exhibitions ■? Cer- 
tainly not merely to show the pictures as a sort 
of advertisement of the artists who paint them. 
The first inquiry of a wise man is — What ought 
to be the leading object of my life 1 — the second, 
How shall I best accomplish that object 1 There 
seems to be quite a diversity of opinion as to 
what should be the leading object of an artist's 
life. The opinion was strongly urged in a lec- 
ture delivered in this place, a few weeks since, 
" that it should be no part of an artist's object 
to teach either morality or religion ; and all the 
pictures, from the earliest history of the arts 
down to the ' Voyage of Life,' which have been 
painted with that view, were consigned to utter 
contempt. An artist should give form to those 
images of truth and beauty which are impressed 
upon his soul, without reference to the effect his 
works are to have upon others. This everlast- 
ing struggle between virtue and vice was depre- 
cated as being unnatural. What the spirit of 
man wants is rest, and to be let alone." I think 
there is just truth enough in this view of the 
subject to make the error which is mixed with 
it dangerous. This everlasting struggle between 
virtue and vice, and between truth and error, is 
not an unnatural state, and it will never cease 
until the nature of man shall change. I know 
that the spirit of man seeks and longs for rest. 
The idea is beautifully expressed by that sweet 
songstress, whose return we hope soon to wel- 
come, whose name I need not mention : — 

In vain I seek for rest 

In all created good, 
My heart is still unblest, 

And makes me cry for God ; 
At rest, be sure, I cannot be, 
Until my heart finds rest in thee. 

She is one of you, though God has given her a 
different method of showing the soul that is in 
her. Gentlemen of the Academy, I believe your 
beautiful talent has been given you for some 
great purpose, and that you can never rest until 
you have fulfilled the mission upon which you 
have been sent. (Cheers.) I never meet you, 
or associate with you, without feeling that you 
are not like other men. I love even your 
eccentricities. I consider it a privilege to be 
your friend. (Great cheering.) Therefore am 
I anxious that you should do great things, that 
you should cultivate great thoughts, and study 
to place them in the most effective way before 
the people. (Hear, hear.) You must not paint 
merely for the love of it. You must paint 
to soften, to refine, and to humanize your fel- 
low-men. I believe this to be the great object 
of your art, and I believe this should be the 
great object of your exhibitions. Gentlemen, 
you have done well: I congratulate you — you 
can do better. I have clone, for I see those 
around me who can both instruct and amuse 
you; and I have learned from that book of 
wisdom, if not of inspiration, Eccleslasticus, 
" That when I am in the presence of great men, 
I should not make myself equal with them, and 
when the ancients are in place, my words should 
be fow." I give you 

" The true object of Art— May it be rightly 
understood, and faithfully adhered to by the 
artists of this Association." 

This toast was received with marked ap- 
plause. 



The President then gave — 

"Religion, Science, and Art — The Trio that 
constitute the perfection of humanity." 

Rev. Mr. Bellows, being called upon by 
many voices, said: — You kindly ask me to 
respond to this sentiment. My only claim to do 
so is a loud voice. It is a sentiment of all others 
most needed on this occasion, and occasions like 
this. The great obstacle to art here, is that 
which makes it succeed in other countries — an 
obstacle that retards the growth of religion as 
well as art ; it is the prosperity of the country 
— the fascinations in house-building, money- 
making, the imitation of fashion, the indulgence 
in public amusements and physical enjoyments. 
There is no place in the world where it is so dif- 
ficult to cultivate the beautiful plant of art as in 
the rich, material soil of America, and nowhere 
does it require more cultivation, as a medici- 
nal plant, to correct the rank fertility of the coun- 
try. Evil, indeed, must be the consequences, if 
these twin sisters — religion and art — do not in- 
fluence the social condition of our people. 
They are contending with a tremendous sea of 
materialism, and, like stout swimmers, they are 
braving the waves, and are destined to reach the 
shore in safety. (Great cheering.) I have 
learned an important fact since I came into the 
room. This institution was in danger — in debt. 
Who saved it ■? Was it public taste and philan- 
thropy f No; it was the artists themselves 
who came forward to give their pictures — the 
children of their brains — to the value of $2,000, 
for the purpose of upholding this institution for 
the benefit of the country. (Much applause.) 
This generosity I wished to mention, to the 
honor of the poor artists. Poor did I say 1 ? 
Poor in material wealth, but rich in every good 
work. I love and respect artists. I owe to them 
the best social hours of my existence. They 
are elevated above the level of ordinary men ; 
they are the salt of the earth — an important 
spiritual influence to counteract materialism. 
Christianity itself appears to be founded upon 
art. If I rightly remember, it was Mahomet 
who forbade,that there should be any represent- 
ation of any living form — particularly the hu- 
man form. He gave as his reason that in every 
human body there was a soul, and as the paint- 
er could not represent the latter as well as the 
former, his art was but a mockery. Mahomet 
must have had a very poor idea of art, when he 
thought that the human soul could not he put 
into a human form by the art of the painter. 
(Laughter and cheers.) If he were here to-night, 
and looked around upon these walls, he would 
change his opinion. (Great applause, and cries 
of '-good.") The Academy had done well 
before. It has done better now. May we not 
hope it will do still better in the future 1 
(Cheers.) Some say that we have not excelled 
in other departments of the art as we have in 
portraits. This, however, is just the best por- 
tion of the art— that which we ought most care- 
fully to cherish. It is intimately connected with 
the domestic virtues ; and let us not have any 
Mahommedan notions in relation to it. (Laugh- 
ter.) It is the art that brings back the forms of 
those we loved in private life, and of those who 
were the most valuable and esteemed members 
of the community. I recently obtained a pic- 
ture of my maternal grandfather. I prize it 
above gold. I thought I had lost him for ever. 
He is now in my hall. (Laughter and cheers.) 
I do not wish to detain you longer, but I will tell 
you an anecdote relating to Turner, the celebra- 
ted English landscape-painter, who is also dis- 
tinguished for his eccentricity. He found the 
Lord-Chancellor one day gazing upon one of 
his pictures which he had just finished, I think 
it was the Building of Carthage. The chancel- 
lor was so intent that he did not perceive the ar- 
tist coming behind him , till he put his hand on 
his shoulder in that familiar way that artists 
are permitted to approach the aristocracy in 
England, for there they are regarded more as 
nobles than as common men. The artist ex- 
claimed, " Ah ! you are admiring my picture ! 



The chancellor replied, "Yes, and I do not in- 
tend to leave this hall until I am the owner." — 
The artist rejoined, "This picture is already 
disposed of." " What ! is it ?old 1" said the 
chancellor. " I did not say it was sold," inter- 
rupted the artist ; "I said it was disposed of. I 
happened to have a liking for the picture my- 
self, and I have given directions that it shall be 
my shroud." (Laughter.) " 1 am much obliged 
to you for the information," said the Lord 
Chancellor. " I shall have the resurrection men 
after you before you are twenty-four hours in 
your grave." (Roars of laughter.) I hope we 
too, will have a resurrection of art. It de- 
pends on two things — first, upon artists produ- 
cing pictures that shall not lie in their graves ; 
and, secondly, upon the liberality of the pub- 
lic in patronizing the arts. Why do not the 
merchant princes in the avenues, who furnish 
their houses so splendidly with massive mirrors 
and costly carpets, and other articles of superb 
furniture, decorate their walls with the paint- 
ings of our artists'? (Cheers.) But I am going 
beyond all bounds, and must now conclude. I 
have only to say that I feel a deep interest in 
art, in artists, and above all, in the modest Pres- 
ident that distinguishes this company. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Rev. Dr. Bethune was next loudly called upon 
from all parts of the room, and said : However 
complimented I may feel by your call, I still 
think you have not done justice to my friend that 
has preceded me. He has fulfilled the demands 
of the toast in the most delicate taste, and with 
a just appreciation of art. I follow him without 
preparation, except so far as I have caught in- 
spiration from the objects of art around these 
walls. (Cheers.) But I cannot refuse the ut- 
terance of a good wish, at least, for the success 
of any institution which gives to us and the pub- 
lic at large so much profit and pleasure as your 
own. I have not recently resided in this, the city 
of my birth ; but I rejoice in the lead it has ta- 
ken in the patronage of art. As I have not tal- 
ent to be an artist, nor money to be a patron of 
art, I can speak disinterestedly of both, as he- 
longing to neither class, though I cannot but 
wish I had the genius of the one and the riches 
of the other. (Great laughter.) They do not 
justice to this country who say that art is not ap- 
preciated among us. There is no other country 
in the world where art has made such rapid prog- 
ress as in our own. Till recently , we had too much 
to do to attend to the claims of art. There was 
a demand upon all the energy and courage we 
possessed, and upon the exercise of all our fac- 
ulties, for the maintenance of liberty and the 
support of life. (Cheers.) We have had to 
wrest the sceptre from the tyrant, and lay the 
foundations for freedom. We, of the present ge- 
neration, have had to erect upon these founda- 
tions the superstructure under which art repo- 
ses; our fathers were exclusively engaged in 
raising another fabric— the most glorious of all 
fabrics— the Constitution of the United States. 
(Immense cheering.) Where has an arch ever 
been sprung so wide as that which spans the 
American continent, whose piers rest upon the 
shores of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, and in 
whose keystone is sculptured the image of Amer- 
ican liberty'? (Greatapplause.) Havewe not given 
to the world the highest specimen of humanity'? 
(Renewed cheering.) If, therefore, your arts of 
decoration have not been as splendid as those 
of older nations, it is because it was necessary to 
achieve works of a more laborious and urgent 
nature. But these have led to a prosperity in 
which art and religion rejoice together ; and no 
where will a painting bring so high a price in 
proportion to its merits. It is true there are 
certain great pictures that will bring prices be- 
yond American fortunes ; but I speak of the ge- 
neral rule. I am not an artist, but I speak what 
I think is the honest truth. (Cheers.) It re- 
mains with you. artists, whether the arts shall 
be encouraged. ' I do not like the word patron- 
ize (Cheers.) It is the prerogative of the ar- 
tist to create in our dull minds a taste for art. 
It cannot be expected that our dull minds will 
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rise all at once from Bceotian ignorance. Give 
us pictures worthy of artists, and we shall pur- 
chase them, and cast away the wretched things 
that usurp the name. There is a vast difference 
hetween the patronage of art and those who call 
themselves artists. (Laughter and cheers.) — 
■The introduction of a single good portrait in a 
family is always the introduction of a tutor, 
opening the mind to ideal beauty, and genera- 
ting a taste for art. Some spend ten times more 
upon the frames than upon the pictures them- 
selves, with which they decorate their miserable 
rooms — for any wall is miserable, however orna- 
mented with tinsel, if it is not adorned with the 
works of the artist. (Great cheering.) Their ex- 
pensive carpets, their heavy mirrors, and all their 
decorations, are poor wealth without good pic- 
tures. Contact with artists enkindles the love of 
the beautiful and sublime in nature and art. Does 
the affection of the parent wish to preserve the 
the infantile graces of the child before it dies, or 
before it grows into maturity ; and does the 
husband wish to secure the likeness of his wife, 
before she is taken from his side by the hand of 
death, or her beauty fades by advancing years, 
they must goto the painter, and they must ne- 
cessarily converse about the pictures which it is 
proposed to execute, and about the art of paint- 
ing. Thus a link of communication is estab- 
lished, around which the electric thrills of 
genius do not cease to pass into their hearts. — . 
Thank God, our citizens have not the wealth of 
the aristocracy of the old world, while millions 
around them are steeped in poverty to the lips. 
I know the artists whom I address would not 
have patronage at the expense of humanity, and 
with such misery around them. But, as I said 
before, there is ample encouragement, if the 
works are only produced. I shall now conclude, 
expressing it as my opinion, that there is no 
way in which you can so rapidly improve in the 
art of painting, as by such exhibitions as sur- 
round you this evening. (Loud cheers.) 

The following toasts were then given : 

" The Press — One of the most profound aux- 
iliaries of the art." Responded to by Mr. 
Brooks. 

"Painting — The art which makes the under- 
standing brighter, and renders the affections of 
the mind better and purer." 

" Literature as connected with the fine arts." 
Responded to by Mr. Dana. 

Mr. Gayloro Clarke, being called on to speak, 
said, in reference to an observation of Dr. Be- 
thune, he thought the doctor was in error, 
namely, that pictures executed by men unwor- 
thy of the name of artists, made an injurious im- 
pression upon the public mind. But in this 
country, it appeared to him that every man was 
entitled to his merits, such as they were, and 
however small. He never looked upon a picture 
however feeble in conception or execution, that 
he did not honor the painter for his attempt. — 
He concluded by giving — 

" The man who attempts much, and accom- 
plishes some, does honor to his art." 

Mr. Prosper M. Wetmore, being next called 
on, said : I am quite sure that the hero of Geof- 
frey Crayon's story could not be more surprised 
when waked from his twenty years' slumber, 
than I am at being called upon to address you. 
(Laughter.) But this is not the time for any man 
who is a friend of art to stand back. I have de- 
rived great pleasure from what I have seen to- 
night. A sentiment fell from one of the two re- 
verend gentlemen who addressed you, with 
which I did not agree, though I did not express 
dissent, as that gentlemen had given utterance 
to so much of what was good. He said that 
art was not appreciated here, in consequence of 
our material prosperity. This is unsound, and 
I am happy to say that a gentleman who is al- 
most always right upon every point, corrected 
the sentiment — I mean Dr. Bethune, who never 



touches a subject he does not adorn, in the same 
manner as you, sir. adorn and illustrate every 
subject you touch. (Laughter and cheers.) I say 
with him, that art is appreciated in this country 
whenever and wherever its productions appear. 
You would not put your pencils to canvas if you 
did not know that your pictures would adorn the 
walls of our houses. Let the artists around me 
feel assured that talents and genius will meet 
their reward here as readily as any where else 
in the world. I shall give you the following 
toast : 

"The President of the Academy — May he 
long preside over an institution upon which he 
confers, and from which he receives, honor." 

This sentiment was warmly applauded, and 

Mr. Durand arose and said, that he was dis- 
qualified, both by nature and habit, for making 
a speech ; but after the sentiment just expressed 
and the reception given it, he could no longer 
remain silent. He commenced by saying, that 
if he had ever been conscious of any motive or 
encouragement in the pursuit of art, it was be- 
cause he loved it. In his schoolboy days he 
used to stroll away in the intervals of study, and 
gaze in admiration on some noble tree, and ar- 
dently wish that he might be able to imitate it ; 
and he had desired, in all sincerity of heart, that 
he could have been permitted to enjoy his labors 
in quiet and seclusion, as he would have been 
more than content with the measure of approba- 
tion which his works had received. He remem- 
bered that often when a boy, while indulging a 
love for nature, he would conceal himself behind 
a hedge by the road side, to escape observation 
from the occupants of a passing carriage, whom 
he considered to be so far above him. In these 
rambling day-dreams, he was conscious of an 
earnest desire to raise himself above the condi- 
tion of insignificance which he felt was then his 
lot. And now, when he saw this desire in some 
degree realized, the highest satisfaction which 
he experienced, was, the conviction within his 
own mind, that he had not been misled by early 
impressions, nor unworthily indulged a love 
which had been from his earliest recollections 
the cherished object of his life. 

He felt that he should not be doing justice to 
the Institution over which he presided, if he did 
not attribute his success in a great degree to it, 
and its influence in the cause of art. For the 
period of twenty-five years that he had been 
connected with the Academy, he had at all times 
held it his duty to perform the least of the ser- 
vices which it could require of him. He had 
never sought or desired any office or distinction 
which it might confer; the only feeling he en- 
tertained in connection with the Academy was, 
the gratification experienced at its success and 
prosperity. The office he now held he bad ac- 
cepted from the assurance that his humble ser- 
vices might be more efficient, and at the same 
time enable him to discharge his obligations to 
the Institution. He was convinced that he owed 
the successful result of his labors, which he had 
so far enjoyed, as well as his professional repu- 
tation, more to his connection with the Academy 
than to any other cause. He expressed his sa- 
tisfaction in being able to speak confidently of 
the service which the Academy had rendered 
and was still rendering to the cause of art. It 
was never more evident to him than when he 
looked on the walls around, and beheld the most 
interesting exhibition of American art which 
had , perhaps, ever been presented in this country. 

He concluded by remarking that during his 
connection with the Academy, he had never 
known a single occasion on which any member 
or officer of the Institution— not even his illus- 
trious predecessor, whose genius and accom- 
plishments might have done honor to the deed — 
had been called on to make a speech ; that until 
now, on all festive occasions like the present, 
the members and guests of the Academy had 
neither required nor expected any thing more as 
the sum of their entertainment, than the first 
view of the productions which hung upon the 
walls, and a portion of such products as are 



cognizant by another of the five senses — those 
which were spread on the tables before them. 
It appeared, however, that these had been in- 
adequate, and another item must be added to 
the bill of fare — the ear had become jealous of 
its favored brethren, and it claimed to have a 
share in the festival. He thought he should be 
sustained by all present in asserting, that enough 
had been placed before them to satisfy abun- 
dantly all three of these ambitious ministers of 
the mind. 
The next sentiments given were — 
" The French and German Artists." 
"The American Artists in Europe." 
The health of Mr. Cummings, Vice-President 
of the Academy, having been given, he briefly 
responded, and concluded with the following 
sentiment : — 

" Art and Artists — May the one be as harmo- 
nious as the others are united." 

Dr. Griswold was here called upon. He said 
he would not make" a speech, but he would sup- 
ply an omission. The greatest of all American 
artists was absent — a man of whom Fenimore 
Cooper bad said that day in his (Dr. Griswold's) 
presence, "However we may be praised, he is 
the author of America." Yes, the name of Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant would live while many, now 
popular, would be forgotten. Dr. G. concluded 
by giving his health. 

Speeches and sentiments were also given by 
Charles A. Dana, George W. Curtis, William 
Walcott, Miner K. Kellogg, William A. Mount, 
Thomas Hicks, and others. The company finally 
separated about midnight, having been highly 
gratified by the entertainment that had been 
prepared for them. We are indebted to the 
Nevj-York Herald for the reports of all the 
speeches on this occasion, with the exception of 
the last remarks of Mr. Durand. 

Leutze's New Work. — Letters have been 
received since our last number from Leutzb, 
who writes that he expects to finish his great 
picture of Washington crossing the Delaviarc, 
before the 10th of July next. When it is 
recollected that the original work was nearly 
destroyed by fire in November last, and that so 
lately as January, we believe, the canvas for the 
repetition had not been obtained, the rapidity 
of execution vjhich this announcement indicates 
is extraordinary. We are pleased to learn, also, 
that Leutze is coming to America immediately 
after the completion of the Washington. 

The Position of Artists in the UNiTEn 
States. — There was a great deal of homely truth 
in Dr. Bethune's remarks, at the opening of the 
Academy Exhibition. We wish similar healthy 
advice might be more often given on such 
occasions, in place of the usual insipid gene- 
ralities on the dignity of art, and the gross 
flattery of individual artists. It is perfectly 
true, as the doctor observed, that nowhere in 
the world will a painting bring so high a price 
in proportion to its merits as in this coun- 
try; — we mean a painting that is within the 
reach of American fortunes. Very large works, 
on which the labor of years has been expended, 
must be turned over to public bodies. And we 
venture to say, that even pictures of this char- 
acter, if they are worth buying, will generally 
find purchasers amongst us. Bat landscapes 
and genre compositions, without any doubt, 
fetch larger sums, proportionally, in New- York 
than in London, Paris, or Munich, when the 
amount of talent and labor bestowed upon them 
is taken into account. We know of no work of 
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ability that remains unsold in this city for any 
length of time. That so many crude and misera- 
ble daubs are left here upon the hands of then- 
authors, is a proof of the improvement of taste 
amongst us. 

"There is a vast difference," as the doctor 
says, " between the patronage of Art and those 
who call themselves artists." This is hitting 
the nail on the head. There is something truly 
absurd in the airs of those young gentlemen, 
who, because they have drawn in the life school, 
made summer excursions with paint-boxes to 
the Catskills, and opened studios, think that Art 
and themselves are thenceforward identical, and 
must stand or fall together. The presumption 
of these men is intolerable in claiming for them- 
selves the rights and immunities of artists. 
With no true conception of the dignity of that 
profession ; without genuine feeling or exact 
knowledge, they demand the same admiration 
for their works, and the same indulgence for 
their faults that the world willingly accords to 
men of genius. Because their pictures are ne- 
glected, they choose to believe that Art is un- 
cultivated amongst us, and the whole community 
plunged in a state of hopeless barbarism. We 
recommend to these men to imitate the admira- 
ble modesty of the President of the Academy, 
whose remarks about himself, in connection with 
his official position, show that he possesses some 
of the most delightful qualities of the genuine 
artist. . All those who know him know also that 
this was no affectation of humility put on for 
the occasion, but the simple repetition of what 
his everyday life has always expressed. 

The fact is, public taste amongst us is now in 
advance of the attainments of a great many 
who call themselves artists ; and if these persons 
understand their own interests, they will either 
adopt some other pursuit better adapted to their 
faculties, or else put themselves at school again 
to acquire the rudimentary principles of their 
calling. 

The future greatness of American Art (within 
the departments to which we have restricted our 
observations) depends upon the artists them- 
selves. The public are ready to assist them to as 
great an extent as they deserve. No matter how 
excellent a work may be produced, there are men 
here who are prepared to buy it at as liberal 
a price as can be obtained for it any where in 
the world. The only way to refute our assertions 
is to point out a single excellent American paint- 
ing a year old which has not found a purchaser, 
or might not have found one, at a fair and honor- 
able price. 

Powers's Statue of California. — The Cali- 
fornia Courier contains the following letter from 
Hiram Powers, to his brother in San Francisco, 
relative to this statne : 

" Florence, Aug. 18, 1850. 

" Dear Brother — 

***** 

" We are all in quite good health, and I am 
getting along pretty well here, but have had 
some misfortunes lately. Both 'Eve' and my 
statue of Mr. Calhoun have had miscarriages at 
sea, but the former has been got up, and I am 
in hopes the latter will yet be saved. Both are 
insured ; but still it is hard to have cither of 
them lost. I dare say you will read all about 
these shipwrecks in your papers. 

" I am now making a statue of 'La Dorado' or 

California — an Indian figure crowned with pearls 

and precious stones. A kirtle surrounds her 

. waist, and falls with a feather fringe down to 



just above the knees. The kirtle is ornamented 
with Indian embroidery, with tracings of gold, 
and her sandals are tied with golden strings. — 
At her side stands an inverted Cornucopia, from 
which is issuing at her feet lumps and grains of 
native gold, to which she points with her left 
hand, which holds the divining rod. With her 
right hand she conceals behind her a cluster of 
thorns. She stands in an undecided posture- 
making it doubtful whether she intends to ad- 
vance or retire— while her expression is mysti- 
cal. The gold about the figure must be repre- 
sented, of course, by color as well as form. She 
is to be the genius of California. 

"I could execute this statue on a colossal 
scale in bronze or marble, and it might be placed 
upon a pedestal out or in-doors. It might be set 
up, if preferred, at the entrance or at the land- 
ing of the harbor of San Francisco. The new 
Goddess of Gold ! Old Plutus is dead of cha- 
grin since the discovery of California; and I am 
making a substitute for him. Is she wanted in 
your city 1 and will the good San Franciscans 
give me some of their gold for her 1 An inscrip- 
tion upon the base or pedestal of the statue 
might commemorate the discovery of ' El Do- 
rado,' so long held as fabulous, and the statue 
would stand as a monument to the most won- 
derful event of modern times. 

" I have noted well what you said about 
'America.' I think this statue will be popular. 
It will be eighteen months yet before it is done. 
The block designated for it is spotless, and that 
is a matter of great importance to the effect of 
the work. 

***** 

" Your affectionate brother, 

HIRAM POWERS." 

New-England Art-Union. — We see it stated 
in the newspapers, that Col. Perkins, of Boston, 
has given to this society the use of his picture 
of Saul and Ike Witch ofEndor, by Washington 
Allston, for the purpose of engraving, we pre- 
sume, although this is not mentioned. This work 
would make a striking, and effective engraving, 
and we hope the propositon will be carried out. 
We wish, however.thatthe Institution had deter- 
mined to engrave the carefully finished original 
sketch, by the same great painter, of Belshaz- 
zar's Feast. Although quite different from the 
composition which he afterwards determined 
upon, it is a work of the greatest interest and 
value, and from the distribution of light and 
shadow, particularly well suited to the purpo- 
ses of engraving, 

ART IN FOREIGN STATES. . 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

The World's Fair has continued throughout 
the winter to be the most prominent topic in 
the British Art^ World. The point, which has 
particularly occupied the attention of connois- 
seurs is the Decoration of the Crystal 
Palace. Several plans have been proposed, 
and discussed in the public journals, and 
poly-chromatic ornament in general has been 
brought forward and examined. This is one of 
the many ways in which the Exhibition may 
prove of permanent value to the cause of art. 
There seems to be almost as much ignorance 
upon the subject just mentioned in England as 
in this country. We may soon, however, ex- 
pect to see it dispelled by the curiosity that is 
awakening in regard to it. 

Mr. Owen Jones, whose publications upon the 
Alhambra and other buildings in which color 
has been applied most successfully to architec- 
ture, have gained for him a high reputation, 
has been intrusted with the internal decora- 
tion of the great building. This gentleman, 



on the 16th of December, read before the Insti- 
tute of British Architects a highly interest- 
ing paper, in which he explained his plans. 
We republish this article in the present 
number of the Bulletin, as it contains a full 
statement of the principles that should guide 
artists in similar works. 

Paintings having been excluded from the Crys- 
tal Palace, it is proposed that there should be an 
Exhibition of thf. art of all nations in this 
department, at some other place in London 
during the period of the Great Fair. The Illus- 
tration re-publishes a letter from Vlndepend- 
ance, a Brussels paper, in which the writer ad- 
vocates the opening of such an exhibition in 
that city. He urges in behalf of his idea the 
geographical position of Belgium and her ancient 
glory in the world of art. 

A large number of Commemorative Statues 
are either commissioned or in process of execu- 
tion, for different cities in Great Britain. Mon- 
uments to Sir Robert Peel, are most numerous. 
That which is to be erected in Leeds, has been 
intrusted to Mr. Behnes ; that for Manchester, 
to Mr. Calder Marshall ; and the Bury Statue, 
to Mr. Bailey. The latter selection was the re- 
sult of a competition, and seemed to give unusu- 
al satisfaction. The model represented the de- 
ceased statesman in his ordinary costume. — 
Mr. Gibson is also commencing a staute of Sir 
Robert, in Rome. An effigy of John Dalton, the 
great Chemist, is to be cut in Caen Stone, and set 
up in some public place in Manchester. The 
statue of Lord Jeffrey, to be erected in Edin- 
burgh, will probably be placed in the Parliament 
House. The subscriptions for it, amounted last 
December, to about £2200. Mr. Gibson, in Rome, 
is executing for the British House of Lords a 
group of Victoria enthroned between Justice and 
Clemency. 

The chief Exhibition of Art in London, dur- 
ing the winter, was that of the British Institu- 
tion, which was opened on the 8th of February. 
The number of works, in painting and sculpture, 
amounted to 538, and they were spoken of by 
critics as being rather below the average in 
point of excellence. Mr. Glass exhibited two 
pictures, A Flight — the Resting Place, and A 
Trap, both of which were praised. The Art 
Journal says of a horse in the latter piece — " We 
cannot too highly praise the drawing and paint- 
ing of the nearer animal."— Panoramic and 
Dioramic Exhibitions continue to be highly 
popular, and no fewer than eighteen of them are 
in prepartion for the coming season. 

The Royal Academicians have received an ac- 
cession to their numbers, Sir J. Watson Gordon, 
President of the Scottish Academy, and Messrs. 
Creswick, Redgrave, and Francis Grant, having 
been lately elected to supply the vacancies made 
by the death of Sir Master Archer Shee, and 
others. 

As a proof of the recent changes in public 
taste, in art matters in England, it is stated.that 
at Preston, where thirty years ago there were not 
£100 worth of pictures, there is now a collec- 
tion in private hands, said to be worth £15,000. 
The condition of the British National Gal- 
lery, is beginning to attract much attention. — 
This collection contains 380 works, divided as 
follows : Purchases (including the 38 Angers- 
tein), 68 : Presents (the Vernon Gallery exclu- 
ded), 68 : Bequests, 92 : The Vernon gift, 152. 
The purchases have amounted to £118,842 6. 



